ARCHITECTURE

of harmony, proportion, effect and beauty, for which the arts
are generally indebted to nature. We think it was Madame
du Stael who said that Architecture was frozen music. Now
in Architecture, as in other arts, there is a sensible imitation of
nature, and by a study of her mode of operating, it may be
tempered and modified, so as to give it the power of language
and the sublimity of poetry. In respect of the connection of
this art with Sculpture little need be said , in a material light,
an Architecture is but a sculptured production, and its beauty
in every country is in exact ratio with the skill which is exhi-
bited in the use of the chisel. Facts also prove that as is the
state of Architecture in a country, so is that of the other Arts.
Man is naturally prone to imitate and is mainly stimulated
to exertion by his capacities for this purpose. The desire of
imitation is the exciting cause which directly contributed to
the invention of each of the arts. Nature, in some shape or
other, forms the object of imitation. Imitation, however,
is merely the source of art ; it is not to be regarded as
the end, much less the only end of art. In the invention
of each art, two things are required : an accident or neces-
sity to produce or call forth the invention of the art or the
practical pursuit on which it is grafted, and a capacity of
mind to take advantage of the circumstances. But utility
ordinarily precedes ornament in all inventions ; it is the
parent, and Nature, the refiner and perfecter of the dis-
covery. Thus in the case of Architecture in India, the different
orders are said to have been invented from the imitation
of natural structures. The Hindu orders consisted mainly,
of four principal parts viz. the upapitha or pedestal, the
atisthdna or base, the stam&*& or pillar and the prastara or
entablature. These several members of the order have also been
subdivided -ifTto various inferior parts which are curiously
compared to the several parts of the human body, and in all
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